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Apartheid Rebuked 
In Africa 


i@ Supreme Court of the Union of 
a Africa on March 20 declared un- 
iitutional one of the basic laws of 
Malan administration on which the 
ky of ‘‘apartheid,’’ or complete sep- 
on of the races, was to be upheld. 
law tepealed the right of franchise 
e colored peoples of Africa by re- 
mg them from the regular voting 
and placing them on a segregated 
f voters who could vote only for 
own representatives in parliament, 
themselves had to be white. 


is opinion of the highest court of 
ation shook profoundly the Malan 
nment, and the leader of the oppo- 
, Jd. G. N. Strauss of the United 
ry, Immediately demanded that Pre- 
Malan resign. It is possible that 
elections will follow. If so, the whole 
1 will watch with great interest the 
1 - political developments in the 
n, where the present government has 
mguished itself by policies of dis- 
ination, segregation and repression 
st all non-Europeans in support of 
vhite supremacy’’ position. The law 
joned above reversed a policy that 
guaranteed equal franchise to the 
ed peoples since 1853. It is only 
of a number of reactionary legal and 
inistrative steps taken to enforce the 
an policy of apartheid. 


mmenting recently in Christianity 
Crisis on the South African scene, 
on Davies, Dean of the Faculty of 
nity of Rhodes University at Gra- 
-stown, remarked that ironically the 
nion’’ of South Africa is probably the 
divided country in the modern 
d. It has two national anthems; 
official languages — English and 
ikaans, besides four main Bantu 
suages ; two capitals — the legislative 
Yape Town and the executive at Prae- 
sa, besides the judicial at Bloemfon- 
and the commercial center at 
annesburg; four official racial divi- 


s, each with its own subdivisions. 


% is at this latter point that most 
flicts arising out of this schizoid situ- 
on express themselves. The Euro- 
ns, about 2,350,000, are themselves 
aided between the English and the 
~ikaans of Dutch descent, with a 
‘inkling of other nationalities. And 

church is likewise divided along 
lar lines, with the English church 
serally opposing the Malan racial 
‘icies while the Dutch Reformed 
arch either approves or cautiously 
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U.M.T. 
Is Not Whipped Yet! 

Despite the overwhelming defeat 
handed to Universal Military Train- 
ing in the House on March. 4, there is 
no reason to believe that those who for 
30 years have bent every effort and 
used every device to bring American 
youth under the control of the mili- 
tary will cease their efforts. In fact, 
as soon as the first sting of the 236 to 
162 defeat wore off, Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D. Ga.), who has carried the ball for 
the supporters of U.M.T. for a number 
of years, announced that his House 
Military Affairs committee would re- 
port the bill again and seek its pas- 
sage. The first announced strategy 
was to have the Senate, said to be more 
friendly to U.M.T. than the House, 
pass its bill, which would then come 
to the House for action. Rep. Vinson 
then proposed to have his committee 
report it immediately with amend- 
ments to make it palatable to some of 
its opponents and press for a vote. 
This plan has been abandoned, since 
the Senate is obviously not disposed 
to play this role. Rep. Vinson has 
drafted and is privately circulating 
a substitute compromise bill. 

This means that millions of Ameri- 
cans who have been for many years 
protesting this legislation will once 
again be called upon to flood Congress 
with letters, telegrams, telelphone 
calls and personal visits, if this new 
effort is to be defeated. 

While no fair-minded person would 
want to deprive a minority of its 
democratic right to seek to become a 
majority, the long continued efforts of 
the military forces and their sup- 
porters to fasten this controversial 
measure on the American people smell 
strongly of determination to get con- 
trol of American manpower regard- 
less of the will of the people. No 
group is more dangerous to human 


liberty than one which is determined 


to give the people what it thinks they 
ought to have, whether they want it 
or not. 

Those who oppose U.M.T. are not 
just stubborn opponents who refuse to 
submit to the inevitable. They are not 
pacifists. They have accepted war- 
time Selective Service and its various 
extensions as an unhappy necessity. 
But they do not propose to accept per- 
manent peacetime conscription a 
system obviously designed not so much 
for training as for military control of 
youth. 


ACTION 


April, 1952 


Dr. Sikes Resigns 


It is with genuine regret that we an- 
nounce the resignation of Dr. Walter W. 
Sikes from the staff of the Department 
of Social Welfare, effective September 
1, 1952. We are the more reconciled to 
the loss of Dr. Sikes by the fact that 
he is to become the head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of Religion and 
Christian Hthics of the Butler School of 
Kteligion, Indianapolis, Indiana. His new 
relationship will enable him to make a 
continuing contribution to the field of 
Christian social education and aetion 


through the training of the future leader- 
ship of the churches, 


Dr. Sikes came to the department on 
August 1, 1946, to serve as national direc- 
tor of peace and interracial understand- 
ing. A few months ago his title was 
changed by mutual consent to that of 
national director of social education, in 
order to permit him to carry special 
responsibility for planning the curricu- 
lum in social education, in addition to 
his work in the field of world peace. 


During the six years he has served 
The United Christian Missionary Society 
Dr. Sikes has made a notable contribution 
to the program of the Department of So- 
cial Welfare. He inaugurated an im- 
pressive field program of leadership 
training activities, including the United 
Nations Seminar and the Washington 
Workshop on World Order, college and 
university Institutes on World Affairs, 
and annual regional Workshops in 
World Order throughout the Brother- 
hood. He has been in constant demand 
as a speaker and teacher in churches and 
conferences, and has made an important 
contribution as a writer. He has served 
as one of the editors of Social Action 
News-Letter and has been a frequent 
contributor to other publications. 


Dr. Sikes came to the department 
following a considerable period of service 
in education and in social action. He 
was for ten.years a professor of philoso- 
phy and religion in Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. Immediately prior to his ac- 
ceptance of his present position he or- 
ganzied and served as executive director 
of the National Council Against Con- 
scription. He was one of the leaders in 
the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, 
has served as a member of the -executive 
committee of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, and was recently elected as one 
of the members of the executive council 
of Christian Action, a newly formed na- 
tional Christian social action group merg~ 
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The Price Of Being 
A “Christian Church” 


On March 10, an informal group met 
in Indianapolis to give further consider- 
ution to the resolution presented at the 
Cincinnati assembly of the International 
Convention, entitled ‘‘inclusion of all 
Races in Chureh Membership.’’ As the 
discussion proceeded the question was 
raised as to what it would mean for a 
local congregation to become a truly 
‘*Christian’’ church ministering to all of 
the people of the community. 

For example, when a local congrega- 
tion plans its program of evangelism to 
reach all the people of the community 
rather than a particular group, what 
adjustments in planning would be neces- 
sary? How would persons of other races 
and cultures be included in a program 
of evangelistic visitation? And perhaps 
more important what psychological ad- 
justments would be required in order to 
make such people feel at home in the 
fellowship of the church? One report 
reaching the desk of the editor indicates 
that when a family of a ‘‘mixed’’ mar- 
riage (Negro and white) was received 
into a certain church some members de- 
clared that the newcomers would be told 
that they were not welcome. 
tion arises, Can a church be a church 
of Christ if it excludes any of Christ’s 
followers from its fellowship ? 

Similar problems present themselves 
with regard to the church’s program 
of Christian education. What do we 
mean by reaching the unreached of the 
community? Do we mean simply those 
socially acceptable to our group, of our 
class or color or economic level? What 
happens to the integrity of our program 
of education if we teach a universal love 
and practice a restricted fellowship? 
Similar problems arise in every other 
area of the life of the church — men’s 
work, women’s organizations, youth and 
children’s groups, the officiary of the 
church, and even, eventually, the 
church’s ministry. 

Faced with the revolt of the under- 
privileged peoples of the world, the 
Church of Christ finds no stopping place. 
It must be either a church for all the 
people or it must be a class and color 


church. There is no half-way house. 
J.A.C, 


The ques-~ 
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Washington Round-Up 


Klection Year Outlook: ''ax and price 
ivgisiatlion remain to mar the election 
year outlook lor Uongressmen now that 
Ulilversal illtary Lraiuing and the Vat- 
ivan issue uave been temporarily shelved. 
Still to pe vuuistuereu aiso, but not so ex- 
plosive politically, 18 the Loreign aid biil. 
vivu hights, always a Campaign issue, 
again seems likely to be hastily consid- 


ered near tue end of tue legislative ses-’ 


sion when southern anlibustering will 
prevent ettective action. The many in- 
vestigations of unethical conduct in 
government continue to produce sensa- 
tional revelations but little permanent 
retorm legislation. Approval of Presi- 
cent ‘l'ruman’s plan to take the Bureau 
of internal itevenue out of politics is an 
exception; the plan will put district tax 
collectors under civil service. 


kearmament Slowdown: A develop- 
iment which is causing a mixture of relet 
and concern is the decision to slowdown 
the nation’s rearmament program. ‘The 
ussuption seems to be that war with 
tussia will not occur in the next few 
years. While the detailed reasoning 
back of this good news is not being re- 
vealed, the government for the present 
is acting as if no crisis is likely before 
1¥55 or 1956. Jor example, the air 
force expansion program of 143 air wings 
was originally due to be completed by 
the end of 1954. The government has 
moved this target date back to the end of 
1959 or the middle of 1956. Forecasting 
international developments is admittedly 
a perilous business, and the decision to 
stretch out the rearmament effort was 
made after many months of debate in 
high military and civilian circles. 


Church Building: The rearmament 
slow-down has freed large supplies of 
scarce building materials for church con- 
struction. Harlier in 1952 the govern- 
ment virtually stopped new church and 
other civilian btulding by denying scarce 
aluminum, copper, and steel for these 
projects. It was the government’s posi- 
tion that only emergency construction 
could be permitted in the April-June 
1952 period. The National Production 
Authority actually turned down building 
appleations of 301 churches and ap- 
proved only 73 for January-March 1952. 
NPA is now reversing itself, and recently 
authorized construction of more than 
500 church projects in the second calen- 
dar quarter, and guaranteed them steel 
and aluminum through March 1953. The 
lifting of the virtual death sentence on 
church construction indicates that this 
will be another high volume year in the 
building of new churches, although it 
will be considerably under the record of 
$450 million spent for such projects in 
1951, 
is 

UMT Dead Or Alive? Chairman Carl 
Vinson of the House Military Affairs 


Committee is reportedly quietly circula- 
ting a new compromise Universal Mili- 


-is understood to put a 1958 termina 
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| 
tary Training bill. Mr. Vinson’s acti) 
1s giving rise to speculating that }) 
death ot UM'T in this session of Cong} 
is greatly exaggerated. After the Hi 
voted 286 to 162 to recommit the le} 
lation to Committee for further st 
even proponents agreed that it cc 
uot be passed in the 81st Congress. 
newspaper editorials and Ameri 
Legion protests have given UMT 
vocates new hope. ‘lhe compromise 


date on UMT, ban inductions during 
life of Selective Service, and provide t 
only Congress could call young men ’b 
into the reserves. Labor is given 
guarantee that UMT reserves will not 
used to break strikes; and business 
being told that the six months of serv 
might be cut to four if work conditi 
demanded such action. Meanwhile, Ho 
Democratic leaders are reported to 
talking with members who voted agai 
the bill to find out what revisions tl 
want as the price for changing th 
votes. Despite these efforts to revive © 
bill, UMT appears to be more dead tk 
alive in this session of Congress. Cre 
for this condition must go to the th 
sands of constituents who wrote lett 
opposing permanent peace time conser 
tion. 


Inquisition? The Senate Internal | 
curity Committee has completed ele 
days of questions in its investigation 
the loyalty of Professor Owen Lattim 
The Far East expert and instructor 
Johns Hopkins University is accused 
influencing this country to take a p 
communist attitude toward Russia a 
China during his editorship of peri 
icals for the Institute of Pacific Re 
tions. He has denied the charge a 
cited many of his books and other w 
ings to support his position. 


The startling fact concerning this he 
ing was not the charges and denials; 
was the inquestion athomosphere of S 
ator Pat McCarran’s Committee roc 
Observers witnessed the spectacle of 
half dozen Senators and Commit 
Counsel trying to trap a witness in a n 
statement concerning situations that e 
ered more than a dozen years. 1! 
Lattimore was asked about correspo 
ence written prior to World War 
When his memory was faulty concern 
details of such matters Committee me 
bers and counsel suggested that he 1 
deliberately lying. Mr. Lattimore is « 
of a series of witnesses before this ¢ 
other committees who have been subj 
to suspicion of disloyalty because tl 
possessed a memory that was not infa 
ble. Senators, working in relays, ¢ 
with the aid of Counsel and a resea 
staff, have been able to ‘‘expose”’ in tk 
witnesses frailties which in normal ti 
would have been considered only hum 


Capitol Highlights: The $7.9 bill 
foreign aid bill, mostly military, se 
likely to be sharply cut by Congress . 

(Cont'd. on Page 4, Col. 3) 


i} On Social Frontiers 


pganic unity of Presbyterianism in 
p United States was brought nearer 
zlation when the commissions repre- 
Weng the Presbyterian Church, USA 
eth), the Presbyterian Church, US 
mth), and the United Presbyterian 
a@ech of North America finally com- 
4d several years of work in a meeting 
‘ncinnati, Ohio early in March by 
Weeing upon a basis of unity. The 
M agreed upon by the commissions 
sesenting the three bodies will be re- 
Wed to their respective general assem- 
in 1953 for ratification. The 
Mm ounions concerned have a combined 
mibership of 3,310,000. 


* * * 


Reports on Eastern 
Martin Niemoeller, famous 
man pastor who recently visited Mos- 
at the invitation of the patriarch of 
ussian Orthodox Church, told a Los 
‘eles reporter that he made the trip 
oscow to seek to find out if the Chris- 
church in Russia is truly Christian 
must be regarded as apostate. (The 
rter used the term ‘‘a fake.’’) Nie- 
‘ler said that he came to the conclu- 
that the church in Russia is 
istian but considerably different from 
Christian churches of the Western 
Id. It was his opinion that the Soviet 
e will never give up its claim to con- 
over the church and that this state 
rol appears to be accepted by the 
teh. He pointed out that in the 
sst suffering is looked upon as some- 
mg to be resisted, whereas in the East 
= regarded as something to be endured. 
at the Russian soldier,’’ he said, ‘‘in 
oxhole in snow and ice and there he 
ws till he gets orders to move out or 
“rozen.’’ 
* *% * 


What Gets the Headlines. Niemoeller’s 
t to Los Angeles and the interview he 
mted to newspaper reporters provided 
emarkable demonstration of how news- 
ger headlines can be made to say some- 
rng entirely different from the content 
the story. In this case, the page one 
ble-column headline said, ‘‘Ghost of 
zism Rearing Head, Niemoeller Says.”’ 
eading of what Niemoeller told the re- 
rter, as stated in the body of the in- 
“view, was that there has been a revival 
a wilitaristic, nationalistic, Nazistic 
Ipe in Germany, ‘‘but I should say 
t a revival in the sense that they are 
ming back to life. They are coming 
ek from the the past. They have not 
me back as somebody who has been 
Fised from the dead, but as somebody 
‘40 comes back from the dead as a 
1ost.’? He stated that in his opinion 
Fis ‘turn to the values of bygone times’’ 
not great, that it is the product of 
sspondency and despair on the part of 
sople who do not see anything to live 
wr and fight for. Not more than 3 per- 
nt of the people of West Germany are 


' saffected, he declared. arte 
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We Call Them Delinquents 


With the rise in juvenile crime. and the 
detailed press reports of the shocking 
depredations of young hoodlums the in- 
dignant citizen asks ‘‘What are we com- 
ing to?” ‘“‘Why do youngsters want. to 
act this way — do such terrible things?”’ 


In an article, ‘‘We Call Them Delin- 
quents’’ appearing in a recent issue of 
t'ederal Probation, Leontine R. Young, 
Assistant Professor of Social Work, New 
York School of Social Work, places the 
problem in the realm of adult attitudes. 


Professor Young reminds us that each 
of these so called juvenile delinquents, 
not very long ago, was born into the 
world with the capacity for laughter, for 
honest, natural human responses, for 
growth and creative development. But 
as soon as they do something bad they 
are looked upon as different and set apart 
from other children, branded delinquent. 
The professor would have us remember 
that these are children, that behind delin- 
quency is a person; that our concern a- 
rises not because they have been hurt 
and denied the chance for normal human 
growth nor because inevitably they 
further damage themselves but because 
they hurt and menace us. When they 
attack us, steal from us, threaten our 
safety and our possessions, we respond 
only to what they DO, not to what they 
are nor why they do it. 


The writer further points out that 
rarely do we adults look first to ourselves 
and our own attitudes. We do not note 
that our concern is not for the child but 
for his behavior. So often we ask in 
effect that he give up his delinquent 
behavior because it disturbs us, 1s unac- 
ceptable to us, but so seldom do we ask 
what we owe him, do we inquire how he 
has been cheated and attacked, what we 
can now give him. We seem to proceed 
on the incredibly naive premise that a 
delinquent child is ‘‘bad’’ because he 
wants to be, because he enjoys being that 
way; we seem to be completely blind to 
the fact that he is really telling us of 
a child’s unhappiness, revolt and con- 
fusion. We ask of him conformity, to be 
‘‘goed,’’? but we do not inquire into his 
unhappiness. 


For all delinquents the behavior is 
much the same — they steal, fight, tru- 
ant, run away from home, and in one 
way or another defy authority — but the 
persons behind the behavior and_ the 
reasons for it are different. One thing 
they all share in common — their dis- 
trust of adults who are bigger and 
stronger than they and, the hurt they 
have received from those adults who 
should have protected and loved them. 
These children have learned in a hard 
and bitter school that weakness is an 
invitation to destruction, that confidence 
in a grownup is a passport to betrayal, 
and that the primary law of life is that 
might makes right. 


(Cont’d. on Page 4, Col. 2 & 3) 
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Summer Institutes On 
Racial And Cultural Relations 


The Department of Racial and Cultur- 
al Relations of the National Council of 
Churches announces that Institutes on 
Racial and Cultural Relations will be 
held in the summer of 1952 at the follow- 
ing places and on the dates indicated: 


Lincoln Seminary, Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania, July 21-25. 


Eden Seminary, Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, August 4-8. 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon, Aug- 
ust 25-29. 


As in past years, the Department of 
Social Welfare will provide scholarships 
for qualified pastors, local church work- 
ers and theological students  inter- 
ested in giving further study to the 
problems of racial and cultural relations. » 


Scholarships are also available for the 
summer session of the Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies, July 7 to August 1. 


They are also available for tie summer 
school for ministers on The Church and 
Economic Life, July 7 to 26. 


Write 222 South Downey Avenue, Indi- 
anapolis 7, Indiana. 


Property Value Loss Denied 


Nationwide publicity has been given to 
the recent case of Sing Sheng, Chinese 
nationalist who recently purchased .a 
home in South San Francisco and then 
sold it because his neighbors voted 
against him in an informal poll on the 
subject of his desirability as a neighbor. 
The San Francisco area is divided on the 
subject of segregation and letters both 
pro and con are still appearing in the 
newspapers. One of the most instructive 
articles to appear was published in the 
San Francisco Chronicle on March 17, in 
the form of a communication from Ed- 
ward Howden, executive director of the 
San Francisco Council for Civie Unity, 
in which he denied that the entry of non- 
whites into a white community destroys 
property values as claimed by the sup- 
porter of segregation. Citing figures of 
a study made by a research assistant of 
the University of California in coopera- 
tion with real estate dealers showed that 
after the entry of non-whites property 
values had not decreased except in a very 


few cases of ‘‘panic’’ selling. The rec- 


ords of actual transactions showed no 
material change in price because of the 
presence of non-caucasians. 


Dr. Sikes... 
(Cont’d. from Page 1, Col. 3) 


ing a number of previously existing 
organizations in this field. He holds 
academic degrees from Hardin-Simmons 
University, Vanderbilt University and 


Union Theological Seminary. oa 
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In Africa... 


(Cont’d. from Page 1, Col. 1) 
warns only against excesses. 

The ‘‘Coloureds’’ are persons of 
mixed ancestry, usually African-Kuro- 
pean, although many are of Malayan 
plood, and comprise a small minority of 
900, 000, The Asiatics, a still smaller 
group of 280,000, are principally Indians 
and Chinese but because of their connec- 
tions with these two most important 
Asian countries have more importance in 
the African scene than their numbers 
would indicate. The fourth group con- 
stitutes by far the largest one — the 
Natives, or persons of African stock, 
numbering some 7,735,000. 


Dr. Davies states that ‘‘The acute 
racial tension is caused by the fact. that 
the European minority of approximately 
two-tenths dominated the African major- 
ity of approximately seven-tenths.’’ 
And this occurs in the native land of the 
latter. In this situation the Huropean, 
particularly the Afrikaaner, feels 
threatened. And the present govern- 
ment under Premier Malan, an Afrika- 
aner and a_ theologian of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, has sought to over- 
come -these threats to European domin- 
ance by legalizing the economic 
inequalities and the political control of 
the whites. 


The result is what Dr. Davies calls an 
‘‘apparatus of fear,’’ not only consisting 
of legal structure and machinery but 
especially of extra legal measures. He 
speaks of ‘‘the posses of police so grimly 
silent at the fringe of seditious African 
conventions,’ and of the even more 
omnious ‘‘standard fittings’’ of white 
homes with burglar-proof windows and 
firearms. These and other measures of 
the government and the people ‘‘are an- 
other morbid symptom and proof that the 
body politic of South Africa is infected 
by the microbes of suspicion and fear,’’ 
says Dr. Davies. In fact, he speaks of the 
‘chronic anxiety’’ of the ‘‘present cre- 
puscular situation.’’ 


There would seem to be three primary 
causes of the present situation, as Dr. 
Davies see it. The first is the disunity 
of the people of South Africa just al- 
Iuded to. The second is the _ basic 
economic injustices which are general 
and which ‘‘breeds the terror of vindica- 
tion.’’? And the third is what he calls, 
following Gunnar Myrdal’s study of a 
somewhat similar situation in the United 
States, a ‘‘split conscience.’’ This results 
from the fact that the South African 
whites carry in their cultural stream the 
strong insistence on human brotherhood 
derived from the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion and the democratic ideal, while they 
have at the same time institutionalized a 
concept of master-slave relations in a sys- 
tem of color-caste. 


This decision of the Supreme Court 
(Con’td. on Col. 3) 
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Delinquents ... 
(Cont’d. from Page 3, Col. 2) 


Professor Young warns that the child 


may submit helplessly to superior 
strength, may for a time give the appear- 
ance of ‘‘goodness,’’ but he has merely 
gone underground usually to await more 
favorable opportunity. He learns quick- 
ly that it is not about him as a person and 
his happiness that we are concerned, but 
about his behavior and its effect on us, 
which is to say about ourselves. And 
thus we repeat the old lesson — ‘‘we do 
not care about you and what happens to 
you so long as you do not endanger us. 
If you do, we will stop you by force.”’ 


What can we as repentant adults do to 
help these bitter children soon as 
adults? Professor Young suggests that 
it is necessary for us to care enough 
about them as people, as human beings of 
value to us and to our society, to try 
to reach them and help them before they 
are involved in serious trouble. Their 
problems and unhappiness are visible in 
school, in the community, in any place 
where there are eyes to see. Find and 
know our unhappy children early before 
they have been so damaged that irrepa- 
rable harm has been done. This is a 
search for which the total community 
must be responsible — day care centers, 
schools, churches, court, social agencies. 
Such a search will never be conceded its 
true urgency until we face the tragic 
truth that just a child can be irreparably 
starved physically so can he be stunted 
and warped beyond the hope of recovery 
in his emotional growth. If we are to 
make any genuine attack upon that 
greatest of all crimes — the waste of 
human happiness and with it the loss of 
its great gifts to the world — we have to 
start not when we are menaced but when 
the child himself is hurt. 


When we find that child we need to 
work with the best facilities available 
for his help that the limit of our knowl- 
edge can provide. We know so pathetic- 
ally little, but sadder is the fact that we 
do not use what we know. 


What is left out of so many of these 
facilities is the one thing most impor- 
tant to and most needed by the child — 
understanding of him as separate and 
individual personality and to be known 
and loved by some one person. At its 
root this is the great longing of every 
child, to be important to someone, to 
have his specifie needs and wishes re- 
spected as worthy of concern, to know 
that in a world of the big and powerful 
he has a place of his own, that his own 
precious individuality is held inviolate. 


If he is to want to be ‘‘good’”’ in our 
Sense, we must give him the experience 
of being important to us, being wanted 
by us. ‘‘Perhaps we just don’t eare 
enough,’’ concludes Professor Young. 
We need to stop seeing delinquents and 
start seeing children. This is the con- 
cern and the reponsibility of the total 
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April, 19 
UN Seminar April 21-24 | 


The annual United Nations seminar 4 
world order, which was originally a 
nounced for March 3 to 6, is to be he 
in New York City April 21-24. 1 
enrollment is, as usual, limited to 10 
and registrations are now being mad 

The program as announced includ 
a number of outstanding leaders in > r 
ligieus and world affairs. The “— 
will visit the new headquarters of — 
United Nations, which has recently be j 
opened in New York City, and will mee 
with representatives of the US Missio 
to the UN. Dr. Lewis Mumford, pron 
inent teacher, lecturer and author, wi 
bring the seminar to a close on Thursdé 
with a Luncheon address at Riversid 
Church. 


Persons interested in attending shoul 
write immediately to the department 0 
Social Welfare, 222 South Downey, Ind 
anapolis, Indiana. 


Washington Round-Up 
(Cont’d. from Page 2, Col. 3) 


Price and wage controls are up for e3 
tension by Congress with prospects ¢ 
weaker controls in 1952-53 . . . Fran 
Laubach and Glenn Clark have set 0 
an ‘‘unofficial Department of Peagl 
here in a five story brick building . 
it is backed by their nation-wide chai 


of prayer groups. ; 
R.A] 


In Africa... 


(Cont’d. from Col. 1) 


is heartening evidence that the forme 
has not yet succumbed to the latter in 
fluence. Among the signs of hope whie¢ 
Dean Davies mentioned are the influence 
of the pressure of world opinion throug 
the United Nations and the worl 
Church, the influence of the universities 
and the work of the South African I 
stitute of Race Relations. One must no 
also add the legal consciences of fiv 
white Supreme Court justices. . 

wa 


s 


community, not a select burden for an 
designated section of it. It takes mone 
and time and thought and work and lov 
and patience and that special creati 
something which looks through the eye 
of the child as well as the eyes of 
grownup to help our troubled er 
Is it worth it to us? ; 


RE. 


